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reflected the anxieties and the temptations of peoples
struggling with problems closely resembling the problems
of his own age. Chatham, like Cicero, saw the stolen
treasure of the East corrupting the politics of his day; Fox
and Burke, denouncing the misgovernment of India, spoke
as pupils of Thucydides and the Greek tragedians, as men
for whom history had rehearsed the scenes that moved before
them, and inspired minds had interpreted their meaning.
At the climax of the greatest of the speeches by which he
charmed the senses of the House of Commons, the younger
Pitt turned to the stately music of Virgil's hexameters as
naturally as Bright would have turned to the solemn
cadences of the Psalms. For it was from the classics that
men of liberal temper derived their public spirit, their sense
of tolerance, their dread of arbitrary authority, the power
to think of their nation in great emergencies as answering
nobly or basely to some tremendous summons.
When we consider the criticisms of the curriculum of
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries we must always
remember that it could, however rarely and however
imperfectly, produce results such as these.
The nearest approach to the reformed curriculum that
Locke advocated was not made in some courtly academy
but in the much more prosaic atmosphere of noncon-
formity. Excluded from many of the schools and from
the universities, the dissenting bodies created their own
schools, particularly during the eighteenth century. The
Schism Act of 1708 sought to limit this practice by making
it illegal for a dissenter to conduct a school where Latin
was taught. The interesting effect of this ordinance was
to broaden the curriculum of the dissenting academies,
which in any case served families which, by reason of
their association with trade, wished for a more realistic